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Announcing the latest addition to the series of . . . 


Public Papers of the Presidents 
of the United States 


RICHARD NIXON, 1970 


The volume contains public messages and statements, verbatim transcripts of 
the President’s news conferences, and other selected papers released by the White 
House from January 1 through December 31, 1970. 

In the Foreword to the book President Nixon writes, “The story of the year, 
for me and for the administration team working with me, was above all a story of 
building for peace. Peace, we believed from the beginning, does not come to the 
passive; and so we pressed on through 1970 with a determination that the United 
States should act creatively, not merely react reflexively, on the world stage.” 

Among the items that are a part of the record for 1970 are addresses to the 
Nation on progress toward peace in Vietnam and in Southeast Asia; reports on 
the Cambodian sanctuary operation; speeches made by the President during his 
five-nation European tour; and the President’s television interview on foreign 








policy with representatives of the three major networks. 
The 1305-page clothbound volume, fully indexed, is available to the public 


at $15.75 per copy. 


Similar volumes are available covering the administrations of Presidents 
Truman, Eisenhower, Kennedy, and Johnson, and the first year of President 


Nixon. 


All volumes in the “Public Papers” series are sold by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. Distribution 
for official use is governed by the provisions of sections 32.15—32.19 of Title 1 of 


‘the Code of Federal Regulations. 


WEEKLY COMPILATION OF 
Presidential Documents 


Published every Monday by the Office of the Federal Register, 
National Archives and Records Service, General Services Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D.C. 20408, the Weekly Compilation of Presi- 
dential Documents contains statements, messages and other Presi- 
dential materials released by the White House during the preceding 
week. 


The Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents is published 
pursuant to the authority contained in the Federal Register Act 
(49 Stat. 500, as amended; 44 U.S.C. Ch. 15), under regulations 
prescribed by the Administrative Committee of the Federal Reg- 
ister, approved by the President (30 F.R. 9573; 1 CFR Part 32). 

Distribution is made only by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. The 
Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents will be furnished 
by mail to subscribers for $9.00 per year, payable to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 20402. The charge for a single copy is 25 cents. 

There are no restrictions on the republication of material 
appearing in the Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents. 
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Deputy Special Representative for 
Trade Negotiations 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Harald Bernard Malmgren. April 3, 1972 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Harald Bernard Malmgren of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be Deputy Special Representative for Trade Nego- 
tiations with the rank of Ambassador. The President is 
authorized by Executive order to appoint two Deputy 
Special Representatives for Trade Negotiations. The post 
to be filled by Malmgren has been vacant since 1967. Wil- 
liam Rinehart Pearce was appointed to fill the other va- 
cant post in December 1971. 

Since August 1971, Malmgren has served as president 
of Malmgren, Inc., an economic consulting firm in Wash- 
ington, D.C. He was a Senior Fellow with the Overseas 
Development Council in the District of Columbia from 
1969 to 1971 and served as Assistant Special Representa- 
tive for Trade Negotiations from 1964 to 1969. Malmgren 
headed an economics group at the Institute for Defense 
Analyses in Arlington, Va., from 1962 to 1964 and was 
an instructor in economics at Cornell University from 1961 
to 1962. 

Malmgren was born on July 13, 1935, in Boston, Mass. 
He received his B.S. degree from Yaie University in 1957 
and his Ph. D. from Oxford University in 1961. He has 
three children. 


National Ocean Survey, National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration, Department 

of Commerce 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Rear Adm. 


Allen L. Powell To Be Director. April 3, 1972 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Rear Adm. Allen L. Powell to be Director of the 
National Ocean Survey, National Oceanic and Atmos- 
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pheric Administration, in the Department of Commerce. 
He will succeed Rear Adm. Don A. Jones who is retiring 
effective April 30, 1972. 

Admiral Powell has served as Associate Director of the 
Office of Fleet Operations in NOAA since 1971. From 
1968 to 1971 he was Acting Director and then Director of 
the Atlantic Marine Center in Norfolk, Va. As the Cen- 
ter’s Director, he was responsible for the operation, main- 
tenance, and repair of eight of the 15 vessels of the 
National Ocean Survey and in charge of other activities 
conducted by this Center, such as the processing of nauti- 
cal chart surveys, geodetic mark maintenance, and vessel 
logistics and manning. 

During the 29 years Admiral Powell has spent with 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, ESSA and NOAA, he has 
held many diversified assignments. Among these have 
been heading a special survey group based at Patrick Air 
Force Base from 1960 to 1963. The function of this group 
was to make precise geodetic measurements for the Air 
Force Missile Test Center. For his performance in this 
assignment, he was awarded the Department of Com- 
merce Silver Medal for meritorious service. 

In 1963, Admiral Powell returned to the Washington 
Headquarters of the Coast and Geodetic Survey where 
he was assigned to the New Ships Staff. He was deeply in- 
volved in the design and building of NOAA’s largest ships, 
the Oceanographer and the Discoverer. While in this as- 
signment, he was awarded the Department of Commerce 
Gold Medal for his contributions and leadership in the 
development of new concepts in the design of oceano- 
graphic and hydrographic ships. 

Born July 12, 1915, in Nacogdoches, Tex., Admiral 
Powell obtained a B.S. degree from the University of 
Texas in 1938. He is married to the former Neta Mene- 
fee. They have two children and reside in Vienna, Va. 


Par Value Modification Act 


Statement by the President Upon Signing the Bill. 
IntoLaw. April 3, 1972 


On August 15, 1971, I launched a major effort to re- 
store the strength of the American economy by clamping 
down on inflation at home and by moving to adjust the 

















free world’s monetary and trading systems to the realities 
of competition in the 1970’s. 

By that time, the international arrangements set in the 
post-World War II years had become outmoded, leading 
to recurring international monetary crises and a chronic 
U.S. imbalance of payments. 

The Smithsonian Agreement of December 18, 1971— 
in which we agreed to propose a change in the par value 
of the dollar to the Congress as part of a realignment in 
which other countries increased the values of their curren- 
cies—was a significant step forward in our overall effort 
for a stronger and more competitive U.S. economy. 

That realignment makes American products more at- 
tractive in foreign markets and at home, expands export 
opportunities for American industrial and agricultural 
products, and creates more jobs for American workers in 
factories and on farms and in export-supporting businesses. 

The legislation I sign today, S. 3160, the Par Value 
Modification Act, is necessary for fulfillment of our part 
of that historic agreement—an agreement that is vital 
to the economic future of all Americans. I am gratified 
that this important legislation received overwhelming sup- 
port in the Congress. It authorizes and directs a change in 
the par value of the dollar from $35 to $38 per ounce of 
gold. The change will take effect upon notification to the 
International Monetary Fund by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

The legislation also requires that steps be taken to ful- 
fill our obligations to maintain the gold value of U.S. sub- 
scriptions to various international financial institutions 
such as the International Monetary Fund. 

We will soon submit a request to the Congress for the 
appropriations necessary to enable us to meet this legislated 
obligation. 

This dollar adjustment is a basic point of departure in 
working toward a new international economic stability. 
This action cannot—and does not—stand alone. 

The strength and competitiveness of our economy also 
depends on our success in dealing with inflation at home. 
We are making progress in that struggle, with the rise in 
the Consumer Price Index in the 6 months ending in Feb- 
ruary declining to a 3.3 percent annual rate—down from 
the 4.1 percent rate of the preceding 6 months. 

We pledge a strong continuation of the efforts, also 
launched last summer, to assure the American workman, 
farmer, and businessman fair access to foreign markets— 
an access which was limited in the 1960’s when a resur- 
gent Europe and Japan, along with a number of other 
nations, offered increasingly tough competition. 

A measure of success has already been achieved in this 
key area with the conclusion of agreements of value with 
Japan and with the European Community. We look for- 
ward to more comprehensive negotiations this year and 
next. 

The eventual results of all these efforts will be to re- 
store a healthy trade surplus and a strong financial posi- 
tion for the United States. This will be not only in our 
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own interest—but in the interest of a prosperous world 
economy, a stable monetary system, and an equitable 


trading order. 


International discussions have now begun, leading to- 
ward the ultimate objective of a fundamental and over- 
due restructuring of the entire international monetary and 
trading system. Conditions have changed greatly since the 
Bretton Woods agreement of 1945, and we must adapt the 
system to meet those changes. The Smithsonian Agree- 
ment—in addition to achieving immediate currency re- 
alignments—recognized the need for long-range change, 
established a reform agenda, and provided for continuing 
discussions among the nations toward these longer-term 
improvements. 

The United States is committed to work with other na- 
tions to bring about necessary reforms. However, the long- 
range international economic issues we face are complex 
and affect fundamental interests. The ultimate reforms 
will take, and should take, time to work out. We seek no 
patchwork. We seek responsible arrangements that will 
withstand the test of time and which will be fully equal 
to the magnitude of the problems and opportunities 
presented. 

This international economic reform is not a task that 
we can or should do alone—it is the mutual responsibility 
of the entire free world. 

The basic significance of the Smithsonian Agreement, 
and the resulting dollar legislation which I sign today, is 
that it provides for continued cooperation among our allies 
and ourselves—and thus strengthens our unity—as we 
work toward an “open world” based on a more balanced 
monetary system and a more equitable international trad- 
ing environment. 


NoTE: As enacted, the bill (S. 3160) is Public Law 92-268. 


Cancer Control Month, 1972 
Proclamation 4120. April 4, 1972 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 

America is now committed to an all-out attempt to 
find a means of controlling cancer. 

Last December I signed the National Cancer Act of 
1971, a landmark piece of legislation authorizing new 
Federal support for cancer research over the next three 
years. This will be a massive effort, perhaps the largest at- 
tack against a single disease in the history of man. 

Medical breakthroughs cannot be bought or forced. 
But the two out of every three American families who are 
touched by cancer now have the assurance that every- 
thing that can be done by Government will be done to con- 
trol this brutal killer. 

As a means of giving continued emphasis to the cancer 
problem, the Congress, by a joint resolution of March 28, 
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1938 (52 Stat. 148), requested the President to issue an- 
nually a proclamation setting aside the month of April 
as Cancer Control Month. 


Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHarpD Nixon, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby proclaim the month 
of April 1972 as Cancer Control Month, and I invite the 
Governors of the States and the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, and the appropriate officials of all other areas under 
the United States flag to issue similar proclamations. 


To give new emphasis to this serious problem, and to 
encourage the determination of the American people to 
meet it, I also ask the medical and allied health profes- 
sions, the communications industries, and all other inter- 
ested persons and groups to unite during this appointed 
time in public reaffirmation of our Nation’s strong com- 
mitment to control cancer. 


In Witness WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this fourth day of April, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred seventy-two, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred ninety-sixth. 


RICHARD NIxON 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 12:33 p.m., 
April 4, 1972] 


Heart Disease Study Panel 


Announcement of Appointment of 18 Members 
of the Panel. April 4, 1972 


The President today announced that he has asked a 
panel of experts to determine why heart disease is so 
prevalent and so menacing and what can be done about it. 


Previously, on March 24, 1972, the President an- 
nounced that he had asked Dr. John S. Millis, president 
and director of the National Fund for Medical Education, 
to head the panel. The 18 panel members are: 


ARTHUR C. BEALL, Jr., professor of surgery, Baylor College of Medi- 
cine, Houston, Tex. Born in Atlanta, Ga., in 1929, he holds the 
B.S. and M.D. degrees from Emory University. A noted thoracic 
surgeon, he is the author of more than 200 scientific papers. 


S. Gripert Biount, Jr., professor of medicine and head, division 
of cardiology, University of Colorado Medical Center, Denver, 
Colo. Born in Providence, R.I., in 1917, he received the B.S. 
degree from Rhode Island State College and the M.D. degree 
from Cornell University Medical College. He won the Ameri- 
can Heart Association Research Achievement Award in 1962 
and the American College of Cardiology Cummings Humani- 
tarian Award in 1966. He and his wife, Jean, have five daugh- 
ters, Randa, Ann, Donna, Sarah, and Lauren. 

Morton D. Bocponorr, department of medicine, University of 
Illinois Medical Center, Chicago, IIl., specialist in internal 
medicine. Born in 1925, he received his M.D. from Cornell 
University Medical College in 1948. He completed his resi- 
dency at the New York Hospital, New York City, and Duke 
University Affiliated Hospitals in Durham, N.C. 

EucENE BraUNWALD, Hersey Professor of Medicine at the Harvard 
Medical School in Boston, Mass. Dr. Braunwald, a native of 
Austria, received his‘A.B. and M.D. from New York University. 
From 1949 to 1952 he was a Schepp Foundation Scholar. 


C. Joan Cocatn, assistant professor of medicine, Loma Linda Uni- 
versity, Loma Linda, Calif. Dr. Coggin was born in Washing- 
ton, D.C., in 1928 and educated at Columbia Union College, 
Maryland, and Loma Linda University, California, where she 
received her M.D. She served as cardiologist with the Loma 
Linda Heart Surgery Mission to Pakistan and Southern Asia 
sponsored by the Department of State in 1963 and was cardi- 
ologist and codirector of the Loma Linda University Heart 
Surgery Team in Athens, Greece, 1967—71. She has won awards 
from the City of Karachi, Pakistan, and Evangelismos Hospital, 
Athens, for service to the people of those countries. 

Juuius H. Comroz, Jr., professor of physiology and director, Car- 
diovascular Research Institute, University of California Medical 
Center, San Francisco, Calif. Born in York, Pa., in 1911, he 
received his M.D. from the University of Pennsylvania in 1934. 

Exiot Corpay, clinical professor of medicine at the University of 
California at Los Angeles, Calif. Dr. Corday, a native of British 
Columbia, received his M.D. from the University of Alberta in 
1940. 


Joyce Witson Crappick, associate cardiologist at Children’s Hos- 
pital Medical Center, Oakland, Calif. Born in Laconia, N.H., 
in 1932, she received the B.S. degree from Wheaton College, 
Wheaton, IIl., and the M.D. from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania School of Medicine. She has also served as teaching co- 
ordinator of pediatrics at the Highland-Alameda County 
Hospital in Oakland and as Norman Leet Fellow and AHA 
Research Fellow in pediatric cardiology at Children’s Hospital 
Medical Center, Oakland. 


SatvaporE J. DeVito, chairman of the cardiovascular unit, 
Laughlin Hospital and Clinic, and clinical professor of cardiol- 
ogy, Kirksville College of Osteopathic Medicine, Kirksville, 
Mo. A diplomate of the American Osteopathic Board of In- 
ternal Medicine and a fellow of the American College of Osteo- 
pathic Surgeons, Dr. DeVito received his B.A. from the 
University of Buffalo and the D.O. degree from Kirksville Col- 
lege of Osteopathy and Surgery. He held a fellowship in cardio- 
pulmonary disease at the Detroit Osteopathic Hospital during 
1970-71. 


Mary ALLEN ENGLE, director of pediatric cardiology and attending 
pediatrician, the New York Hospital, and professor of pedi- 
atrics, Cornell University Medical College, New York, N.Y. 
She received her A.B. degree from Baylor University and the 
M.D. from the Johns Hopkins University School of Medicine. 
She is a diplomate of the American Board of Pediatrics and 
sub-Board of Pediatric Cardiology. In 1958 she won the Spence- 
Chapin Award for “Outstanding Contribution to Pediatrics.” 


Nancy C. Flowers, professor of medicine, Department of Medicine, 
Medical College of Georgia, Augusta, Ga. Born in McComb, 
Miss., in 1928, she received the B.S. degree from the Mississippi 
State College for Women and the M.D. from the University of 
Tennessee College of Medicine, Memphis. She also attended 
the Medical College of Virginia School of Physical Therapy. 

Mario R. Garcta-PALMIERI, professor and head, department of 
medicine, and chief, section of cardiology, University of Puerto 
Rico School of Medicine, San Juan, P.R. Born in 1927, Dr. 
Garcia-Palmieri received his B.S. from the University of Puerto 
Rico and his M.D. from the University of Maryland. He is a 
former Secretary of Health of Puerto Rico and president of the 
board of directors of the Puerto Rico Medical Center. He has 
published 63 scientific papers and a book on electrocardiography 
and vectorcardiology in congenital heart disease. 

Ronatp Martin Lauer, professor of pediatrics and director, sec- 
tion of pediatric cardiology, University Hospitals, University of 
Iowa, Iowa City. Born in Winnipeg, Manitoba, in 1930, Dr. 
Lauer received his B.S. and M.D. degrees at the University of 
Manitoba. He is a former associate professor of pediatrics at the 
University of Kansas Medical Center and assistant professor of 
pediatrics at the University of Pittsburgh. He and his wife, 
Eileen, have a son, Geoffrey, 11, and a daughter, Judith, 5. 

Wiiiiam H. Mutter, Jr., thoracic surgeon, University of Virginia 
Hospital, Charlottesville, Va., and professor, University of Vir- 
ginia School of Medicine. Dr. Muller was born in Dillon, S.C., 
in 1919, and received his M.D. from the Duke University 
School of Medicine, Durham, N.C. He is a diplomate of the 
American Board of Thoracic Surgery. His internship and resi- 
dency were served at the Johns Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore. 

















Joun C. Norman, thoracic surgeon, Harvard Medical School, mem- 
ber of staff of Boston City Hospital, Boston, Mass. Born in 
Charlestown, W. Va., in 1930, Dr. Norman received his B.A. 
from Harvard College and M.D. from Harvard Medical School. 
He is the author of more than 200 scientific papers and in 1971 
was named by the Charlestown Gazette-Mail as the “West 
Virginian of the Year.” 

RayMOND DonaLp Pruitt, director of the Mayo Graduate School 
of Medicine, University of Minnesota, dean of the Mayo Medi- 
cal School, and director for education of the Mayo Foundation, 
Rochester, Minn. He is former vice president for medical affairs 
and chief executive officer of the Baylor University College of 
Medicine. Born in Wheaton, Minn., in 1912, he won his B.S. 
at Baker University, B.A. and M.A. at Oxford University while 
a Rhodes Scholar, and M.D. at Kansas University. He has 
won distinguished service awards from the University of Minne- 
sota, the University of Kansas, and University of Kansas Medi- 
cal School. 

Joseru C. Ross, professor and chairman of the department of 
medicine at the Medical University of South Carolina, Charles- 
ton, S.C. Dr. Ross, a native of Kentucky, received his B.S. from 
the University of Kentucky and his M.D. from Vanderbilt 
University. He resides in Charleston, S.C. 

Rocer J. WiL.iaMs, director of the Clayton Foundation Biochemical 
Institute at the University of Texas in Austin, Tex. Born in 


Ootacumund, India, Dr. Williams received his Ph. D. from the 
University of Chicago. 


International Coffee Agreement 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the 1971 Report on Operations of the Agreement. 
April 4, 1972 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith my report on the operations of the 
International Coffee Agreement during 1971. 

Last year the International Coffee Agreement proved 
its continuing value as an instrument of international eco- 
nomic cooperation. The 62 members of the International 
Coffee Organization worked together effectively to stabi- 
lize world coffee trade. 

This stability serves the interests of the United States 
in two important respects. 

First, it benefits the American consumer by helping to 
prevent the recurrence of the extremely high coffee prices 
recorded in the years prior to the Agreement. In 1971, for 
example, the International Coffee Organization success- 
fully dealt with the supply crisis of the previous year and 
served to bring down the price of our imported green 
coffee by eight cents per pound between January and 
December. 

Secondly, the International Coffee Organization re- 
duces the fluctuation in the foreign exchange earnings of 
coffee producers. It thereby supports the development 
efforts of over 40 nations in Latin America, Africa, and 
Asia and supports our own aid objectives. 

The recent passage by the Congress of enabling legisla- 
tion permits us to fulfill certain of our obligations under 
the Agreement. Approval of this important legislation 
constitutes an important reaffirmation of our determina- 
tion to cooperate with the developing countries. 

RicHarp Nixon 
The White House 
April 4, 1972 
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Nore: The report entitled “1971 Annual Report of the President 
to the Congress on the International Coffee Agreement” (15 pp., 
plus annexes) was published by the Department of State. 


Secretary of the Navy 


Exchange of Letters Between the President and 
John H. Chafee Upon Secretary Chafee’s 
Resignation. April 4, 1972 


Dear John: 

It is with special regret that I accept, as you have re- 
quested, your resignation as Secretary of the Navy, effec- 
tive upon a date to be determined. In doing so, I want to 
express my deep gratitude for your superb service to the 
Navy and the country for the past three years. 

From the first days of this Administration, you have 
brought to your challenging responsibilities a rare com- 
bination of managerial skill, sound judgment, and uncom- 
mon dedication, giving the men and women of our Navy 
and Marine Corps the wise leadership they so richly 
deserve. 

As Secretary of the Navy, you have contributed enor- 
mously to our national security. I have especially valued 
your outstanding efforts in helping to carry out our Viet- 
namization policy, while simultaneously taking the needed 
steps to modernize our Fleet. The new, bold programs 
developed under your guidance hold great promise for 
the future of our naval forces. 

You have every reason to take the fullest measure of 
satisfaction from the splendid work you have accom- 
plished. On behalf of all your friends here in Washing- 
ton—and your fellow citizens across the nation— I wel- 
come this opportunity to say “Well Done!” and to extend 
warmest good wishes for your continued success in the 
years ahead. 

Sincerely, 
Ricuarp NIxon 


{Honorable John H. Chafee, Secretary of the Navy, Washington, 
D.C. 20350] 





Dear Mr. President: 


I submit herewith my resignation as Secretary of the 
Navy to be effective at your pleasure at the earliest prac- 
tical date which would allow for an orderly turnover of 
the office. It has been a tremendous pleasure and privi- 
lege to serve in this position and as a member of your 
Administration. I am most grateful for the trust you have 
placed in me. 

During my tenure as Secretary of the Navy, the Navy 
and the Marine Corps have been in transition as a result 
of our winding down the war in Vietnam and our prepa- 
ration for the period beyond Vietnam. We are modern- 
izing our forces and they are ready to meet the challenges 
of the future. 

Under your leadership and that of Secretary of Defense 
Laird, we in the Department of the Navy have partici- 
pated in the development and implementation of the 
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Nixon doctrine and the national security strategy of real- 
istic deterrence. I take great pride in having been a part 
of so vital an enterprise. 

The nation is greatly in your debt for your untiring 
efforts to bring a generation of peace to the world and to 
promote domestic tranquility. The Navy and Marine 
Corps appreciate your support and have benefitted from 
your compassion and interest in the individual Sailor and 
Marine. 

With deep appreciation for the opportunity you have 
given me to be of service to our country, I wish to you 
and Mrs. Nixon continued good health and happiness in 
the coming years. 

Respectfully yours, 
Joun H. CHAFEE 
[The President, the White House, Washington, D.C. 20500] 


Buford Ellington 


Statement by the President on the Death of the Former 
Governor of Tennessee. April 4, 1972 


Mrs. Nixon and I join in mourning the death of Buford 
Ellington. 

As Governor of Tennessee for two terms, he helped to 
improve the quality of life in rural areas of his State and 
promoted economic development throughout the region, 
and as Director of the Office of Emergency Planning 
under President Johnson, he made a significant contribu- 
tion to the entire Nation. 

Buford Ellington will be remembered as a fair and in- 
dependent man who served his State and Nation well 
when they were in need of his service. 


NOTE: The statement was posted in the press room at the White 
House. It was not issued in the form of a White House press release. 


Disaster Assistance for California 


Announcement of Disaster Declaration and 
Authorization of Assistance Following 


Storms and Flooding. April 5, 1972 


The President today declared a major disaster for the 
State of California as the result of severe storms and flood- 
ing, which occurred in Humboldt and Del Norte Counties 
during the period January 20—March 15, 1972. The Pres- 
ident’s action permits the use of Federal funds to supple- 
ment State and local resources for relief and recovery 
measures. 

Acting Governor Ed Reinecke, who requested the Pres- 
ident’s action, reports that the flooding and runoff of 
mud and silt have caused widespread damage to private 
and public property. The Acting Governor estimated that 
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damage to streets, roads, and bridges, and public and pri- 
vate utilities exceeded $5 million. In requesting Federal 
assistance, the Acting Governor reported that all appro- 
priate State and local resources are being utilized for relief 
and recovery purposes. 

Federal relief activities in California are being coordi- 
nated by the Office of Emergency Preparedness. Disaster 
specialists from OEP’s Region 9 office in San Francisco 
have been in the area, working under Ralph D. Burns, 
Regional Director. Mr. Terrence S. Meade, Disaster As- 
sistance Coordinator for OEP’s Region 9, has been desig- 
nated as the Federal Coordinating Officer to work with the 
State in providing Federal disaster assistance under Pub- 
lic Law 91-606. 


Disaster Assistance for Michigan 


Announcement of Disaster Declaration and 
Authorization of Assistance Following a Storm 


and Freezing Rain. April 5, 1972 


The President today declared a major disaster for the 
State of Michigan in the wake of a severe storm and freez- 
ing rain which felled countless trees and utility lines in the 
south-central and southwestern sections of the State. 

The President’s action permits the use of Federal funds 
to supplement State and local resources for relief and re- 
covery measures. 

Michigan Governor William G. Milliken, in his request 
for a Presidential declaration, advised the President that 
total damage from the storm was estimated to exceed 
$4 million. 

The bulk of the funds allocated from the President’s 
Disaster Fund will be used for debris removal and the re- 
pair or restoration of public utilities. 

Federal relief activities are being coordinated by the 
President’s Office of Emergency Preparedness. Disaster 
specialists from OEP’s Region 5 office have been in the 
damaged areas, working under Regional Director Robert 
E. Connor. Mr. Connor has been designated as the Federal 
Coordinating Officer to work with the State in providing 
Federal disaster assistance under the Disaster Relief Act 
of 1970 (Public Law 91-606). 


The President’s Visit to Iran 


Announcement of the Forthcoming Visit by the 
President and Mrs. Nixon. April 6, 1972 


His Imperial Majesty Shahanshah Arya Mehr and Her 
Imperial Majesty Shahbanou of Iran have invited the 
President and Mrs. Nixon to visit Iran and they have 
gratefully accepted. The visit will take place May 30-31. 
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NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


The President’s Remarks at the Association’s 69th Annual Convention in 
Philadelphia. April 6, 1972 


Your Eminence, Cardinal Krol, Mayor Rizzo, all of the distinguished 
guests on the platform, and all of the distinguished attendees at this 
National Catholic Education Association conference: 

I am most grateful for the very warm reception that you have pro- 
vided, a reception which I realize is not for just the man but more for 
the office that I represent. And I am most grateful to His Eminence, 
Cardinal Krol, for his very generous remarks. 

In turn, I can say that we have been proud that he has come to 
the White House to participate in one of our Sunday worship services; 
in addition to that, that we have talked about other things than simply 
the problems of nonpublic school education and its support. I value him 
as one who is, in my view, a great religious leader, but also one who has 
a deep understanding of philosophy and of government. 

I often think, after talking to him about philosophy and govern- 
ment, and what makes the great nations of the world go, and what 
makes them fail, that when he chose to go into the priesthood and, of 
course, has become one of the princes of the church, that had he chosen 
a political career, he probably could have gone all the way. 

Now, speaking of politics, of course, I want to say a word about 
my good personal friend, Mayor Rizzo. My appearance here, of course, 
is a nonpolitical appearance, and his presence on the platform clearly 
indicates that, because he is a personal friend. The Mayor is a member 
of a party to which I do not happen to belong, but I do know this: that 
when the security of America is involved, when great principles that 
transcend any partisan differences are involved, he is a very great Ameri- 
can, and that is what really counts. And also, I should add, he is rather 
unique in his party. He is one of the few prominent members in his 
party who is not a candidate for President. 

I also understand, since reference has been made to the fact that 
school is to be out tomorrow, I hope the parents will not blame me—they 
are old enough to vote—and as far as the children are concerned, I 
understand most of them are not yet 18, so there is nothing political 
about letting them out of school tomorrow. 

Let me begin my remarks by telling you that it is a very great privi- 
lege for me to be here in Philadelphia, in this great convention hall, 
and to speak before this group, because you are a group of Americans 
who truly hold the future of our country in your hands—you are the 
educators of the United States. 

We meet today in a testing time for American education. We can 
look back over the last generation and we see that public funding for 
public education has never been higher in America. And yet, ironically, 
across the Nation we can also see serious evidence of lack of confidence in 
our educational systems. 

Traditional means of financing public education are destined for 
fundamental change. Look at some of the indications of the problems that 
public education faces across the country. Local property taxes, which 
have long been the mainstay of the public school system, have become 
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an increasingly intolerable burden against which millions of homeowners 
have begun to rebel, and that has shown itself in local school bond issues 
being rejected in significant numbers all over the country. 

Inner city schools seem less and less capable of providing education 
for the poor and for the racial minorities who more and more make up 
their enrollment. 

I recognize, as we consider these problems, that among educators, 
among those here as well as among our people of good will across the 
Nation, there is an honest difference of opinion with regard to the problem 
that has been much discussed in recent months: the use of busing to 
achieve racial balance in our schools. As one who is completely commit- 
ted, as I know everyone in this audience is, both to school desegregation 
and to quality education, I would like to state my views on this issue di- 
rectly and candidly, because it relates, as you will see, to the problem you 
have of the role of the nonpublic schools. 

We have found that where we have heavy reliance on cross-city 
busing of schoolchildren, it has failed to meet either of its intended 
purposes—it has failed to promote quality education for all, and it has 
failed to end the racial isolation which we all agree must be ended. 
Instead, what it has done in community after community, is to disrupt 
and divide increasing numbers of schools and communities. 

Now, let us go to the heart of the problem. Even the strongest pro- 
ponents of busing recognize this fact: It would be physically impossible 
to transport pupils on a scale large enough to solve the most pressing 
problem of all. And here it is: For even the most massive busing imag- 
inable would still leave the vast majority of black and poor children in 
the inferior schools of the inner city; they would not be affected, and 
there they would be. They would be a lost generation, deprived of the 
educational opportunity to which they, like all Americans, are entitled. 

It is for these reasons I have asked the Congress 3 weeks ago to 
declare a temporary national moratorium on new busing decrees, and 
then to enact new legislation to accomplish these things: 

—One, to establish in the law of the land, for the first time, the 
right of every American child to equal educational opportunity 
more clearly and strongly than it has ever been established before. 

—Two, to curb excessive busing by putting its usefulness into per- 
spective with other more workable school desegregation remedies. 

—And three, to redirect billions of dollars in effective aid into the 
inferior schools of this Nation, many in our central cities where 
such aid is so urgently needed. 

The Equal Educational Opportunities Act of 1972, which we have 
proposed to accomplish these ends, I would not contend is the final 
answer to quality education for all Americans, but we believe—I believe— 
it points in the right direction. 

You, in this audience, know all too well how limited our public 
and private funds for education are. That is why I believe it makes com- 
pelling sense to use those limited funds to provide better education for 
all of our children, rather than more transportation for just some of 
our children. 

As we consider all of our children, let me describe the heart of this 
new legislation. Under the act, the old piecemeal approach to compen- 
satory education would be replaced by a new concentration of resources 
which experts call the “critical mass” approach. Instead of, in effect, 
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using the shotgun, in which not enough is given to the various areas 
that need it, we use the approach of the rifle, a “critical mass” approach. 

Under Title I, from which many of your schools already benefit, 
about $200 per pupil is already being applied to disadvantaged areas. Our 
new legislation would increase this average by over 50 percent. On the 
basis of encouraging experimental evidence, that assistance in excess of 
$300 per pupil constitutes the “critical mass’—the very minimum— 


which begins to produce the results that smaller amounts have failed to 
achieve. 


Now the question comes: Can I guarantee this new approach will 
work? If $200 didn’t work, will $300 or $350 work in breaking that barrier 
in producing better education? We can’t be sure. But the evidence in our 
judgment is strong enough to indicate that we ought to try it. What we are 
sure of is that the old ways have failed and, therefore, we must move to 
a new way. 


Therefore, today, in this effort to redeem the promise of public edu- 
cation, I come before you, as educators, to give us your support for this 
purpose. I have also come for another reason, a reason alluded to by His 
Eminence in his introduction: If public education in America faces a 
severe testing time, as it does, nonpublic education confronts what can 
only be described as a crisis of the first magnitude. 


You are familiar with the basic statistics, but let the Nation now hear 
what this crisis is, because this is the problem of not just those involved 
here but of the whole Nation. Taken together, the nonpublic schools in 
this country educate 5,200,000 children. That is more than the public 
school system of the whole State of California. That is more than the pub- 
lic school system of the whole State of New York. Eighty-three percent of 
those children are in Catholic schools. 


But while that is a very significant number, 5,200,000, as you all 
know, the rise in nonpublic school enrollment has crested. In the past 9 
years, the Catholic schools alone have lost almost a million pupils. Every 
day—and this is something that His Eminence, Cardinal Krol, told me— 
every day at least one, and sometimes two, of our parochial schools are 
forced to close their doors forever. 


It would be misleading to suggest that Catholic education and non- 
public schools in general are about to disappear altogether because of 
that fact. But at the same time, it would be irresponsible to pretend that 
all is well, because it is not. So let me, therefore, outline hypothetically, 
not just for this audience but for the whole Nation, the consequences of 
a total collapse of nonpublic education, since this is perhaps the best way 
of emphasizing the stake that every American has in preventing any 
such collapse from taking place. 


Let us begin: The disappearance of all nonpublic schools in this 
country would saddle the American taxpayer with an additional 3 billion 
annually in school operating costs, plus as much as $10 billion in new 
school construction. Seventy percent of that burden would fall upon seven 
States: California, New York, Illinois, Ohio, New Jersey, Michigan, 
and Pennsylvania. 

And the impact would fall most heavily upon our central cities, 
where in some cases as many as one-third of all children attend nonpublic 
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schools, and where many public school systems are on the verge of 
bankruptcy today. 


Here in Philadelphia, for example, collapse of the nonpublic schools 
would force 146,000 students into the public schools; in Chicago the 
figure would be over 200,000; in New York City over 300,000. In short, 
if the nonpublic schools were ever permitted to go under in the major 
cities in America, many public schools might very well go under with 
them, because they simply couldn’t undertake the burden. 


I have been speaking of what it would cost in terms of money. The 
fiscal catastrophe, however, would be far from the only consequence. 
For many Americans, allegiance to their nonpublic community schools 
is their strongest and sometimes, perhaps, their only single tie to city 
life. If their schools should close, many of these families would abandon 
the city and go to the suburbs. This, in turn, would further worsen the 
racial isolation of our central cities—a development we must not permit. 


At a time when many other urban institutions have been crumbling 
or leaving the city, Catholic education has courageously stood its ground, 
continuing the effort to maintain good schools in these poor and racially 
isolated communities which need them most. 

Let me quote from your NCEA charter. It outlines an educational 
philosophy which: 


“cc 


. upholds and encourages a strong and special effort to bring 
the benefits of good education to all minority groups . . . to all 
without regard to economic status. . . .” 


That is what we need in our central cities today. As we look at 
that philosophy, it has been borne out in the fine examples set by hun- 
dreds of schools, your schools, in urban centers across the country. These 
are schools that now constitute beacons of hope in many neighborhoods 
where hope is pretty hard to come by. That is one reason why I believe 


that the future of nonpublic education cannot be divorced from the future 
of the American city. 


So that is one of the reasons I wanted to come here today—to salute 
you for the service to your country, to reaffirm the commitment I made 
last August when I said to the Knights of Columbus meeting in New 
York City, in your fight to save your schools, “You can count on 
my support.” 

Now, let me just spend a moment analyzing the problem. Why 
are the nonpublic schools closing? There have been many articles writ- 


ten, many speeches made. Many of you are more expert in this than I 
am, but we have been studying the problem. 


There are shifting population patterns, changing attitudes and val- 
ues, steeply rising operating costs forcing higher tuitions. All of these 
things seem to contribute. To understand this trend, and then to stop it, 
we need scientific data, we need professional studies, something that has 
been seriously lacking in the past. 


But we finally have begun to assemble the basic tools for intelligent 
action. Let me tell you some of the things we have done. The President’s 
Commission on School Finance, which I appointed in 1970, has recently 
made public its findings and recommendations after two years of pio- 
neering investigations in this field. My special Panel on Nonpublic Edu- 
cation, chaired by Dr. Walton of Catholic University, will be submitting 
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its report in about 2 weeks. I intend to give the reports of both of these 
groups the full and serious consideration and action that they deserve. 

I have already requested that certain proposals and alternatives 
relating to the findings of the Commission on School Finance, as well 
as to the urgent need for property tax reform, be studied by the Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations. This is a committee that 
covers the Federal Government, the State governments, the city govern- 
ments, and county governments, as well as the private sector, because 
the solutions we seek must ultimately involve not just the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but these other units as well. 

When that Advisory Commission—and, incidentally, it is a totally 
bipartisan commission—has completed its study, I shall make specific 
legislative recommendations to the Congress that deal with three great 
interrelated national problems: 

First, relief of property taxes—the mainstay of public school sup- 
port—which have now become an intolerable burden upon millions of 
American homeowners. 

Second, development of alternative sources of finance for public 
schools. 

Third, specific measures designed to preserve the nonpublic school 
system in the United States. 

This whole process that I have just described takes time. You know 
and I know that we do not have much time. The appointing of commis- 
sions, the launching of studies is sometimes regarded as a stall, an excuse 
for inaction. Let me assure you in the strongest possible terms that is 
not my intent. 

I am irrevocably committed to these propositions: America needs 
her nonpublic schools. Those nonpublic schools need help. Therefore, we 
must and will find ways to provide that help. Yet, at the same time, I 
shall not make promises to you which cannot be kept nor raise hopes 
which will later be disappointed. You are all aware of the grave consti- 
tutional questions which have arisen in the past, each time the States 
or the Federal Government has undertaken to provide aid to nonpublic 
schools. 

I was talking to His Eminence and the Mayor about a case that 
has just been decided yesterday, dealing with one of these problems. We 
are all aware of the extra difficulties which tax measures encounter in 
Congress any time, but particularly in an election year. But with these 
hard realities in mind, I feel the only responsible way to proceed is to 
take the extra time required to guarantee that the legislative recommen- 
dations which we finally submit will be equitable, will be workable, will 
be constitutional and so held by the Supreme Court. 

Too much is at stake for us to act in haste. We share a great obliga- 
tion—to improve the public school system in this country and also to 
preserve the nonpublic schools—and in that obligation we shall not fail. 

Let me put it now in the broader terms of the Nation at large. What 
we really seek in America is an educational free market. 

Nonpublic schools give parents the opportunity to send their children 
to institutions that they choose. The reasonable preferences of parents in 
this matter should be respected by governmental authorities. 

As we consider the nonpublic schools—whether they are Catholic, 
Protestant, Jewish, or even nonsectarian—they often add the dimension 
of spiritual values in the educational process. Children who attend these 
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schools are offered a moral code by which to live. At a time when the 
trend in education is too often toward impersonal materialism, I believe 
America needs more, rather than less, emphasis on education which em- 
phasizes moral, religious, and spiritual values. 

The American people and their government cannot remain indif- 
ferent to the accelerating disappearance of such schools. No single school 
system, whether public or private, must ever gain absolute monopoly 
over the education of our children, because such a system, one that had a 
total monopoly, would never reflect the diversity and richness of our 
national heritage and character. It would lack altogether that essential 
spur of competition to innovate, grow, and reform. It would lead inevi- 
tably toward mediocrity and dull uniformity in American education— 
conditions which this Nation cannot tolerate. 

The American public school system, which is the greatest in the 
world, which today educates nine out of ten children in the United States, 
has nothing to fear and everything to gain from the presence of a vigorous, 
diverse, competitive private school system, the kind of system which we 
still have today, but which we can preserve for tomorrow only by decisive 
action now. 

I think we all have'to recognize the fact that too often in the past 
an atmosphere of mutual suspicion and hostility has divided the public 
schools from the nonpublic schools in this country. Yet, such an atmos- 
phere can only weaken both school systems and do a disservice to the 
public interest in quality education. Worst of all, it can only penalize the 
children whose future is our most sacred trust. 

The education of our children is too important for us to be divided 
over it by party, by religion, by race, or by region of the country. 

So I say let all Americans join together in a new recognition of the 
vital and positive roles which both the public and nonpublic school sys- 
tems play. 

Let all America follow the example of this city of Philadelphia where 
the Committee of 31 made up of leaders of all religions, and made up 
of the nonpublic as well as the public schools, work together to meet the 
educational needs of a city. That is an example of the needs of the Na- 
tion as a whole. 

This new spirit of constructive cooperation and good will can serve 
our children better, and it can make our country stronger. That is why 
I say let us do all in our power to make this spirit the keynote of the 
coming era in American education. 

I should like to close my remarks with, if I might, a rather timely, if 
personal anecdote. A few weeks ago, on my visit to the People’s Republic 
of China, I visited the Great Wall. Some of you perhaps saw that on 
television. As I stood there and looked at that Great Wall and thought 
of when it was built and of the great empire that had built it, I thought 
how well they had built it materially that it still stood. The empire was 
gone. 

I thought back to other civilizations and other peoples who have 
had similar experiences. I shall never forget when, as a young Congress- 
man, I walked in the Acropolis in Athens at night and saw those magnifi- 
cent columns built so well that they still stand as examples of architecture 
for all of the world to see. But the civilization is gone. 

And I thought of the Roman Forum. Walking through there one 
evening 25 years ago for the first time of many times since, there again 
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you see buildings and columns standing because they were built so well 
materially. But the civilization is gone. 

And there is a pattern that runs through these stories, and the pat- 
tern is very simply this: When those civilizations went down, they were 
rich; they were strong militarily, and yet they were not able to survive. 

And, also, it can be said that they went down at a time when, in 
terms of education, they were better educated in a material sense than 
they had been at any time in history up to that time. 

I know it is fashionable in talking to a group of educators—and I 
have done this sometimes myself in the past—to quote H. G. Wells when 
he said that civilization is a race between education and catastrophe. 
Maybe. It depends, however, on the education. 

What I am simply saying is this: A nation can be rich, a nation 
can be powerful, a nation can be well educated, but if its people lack 
character it will not stand. 

So I simply say to all of you today, you, the educators—and to all 
of the public school educators as well—do have the future of America and 
the future of our children in your hands. I hope and I know you will 
teach them well. I hope you will teach them with all of the new tech- 
niques, the new math, the new science, the new technologies. But I hope 
as those new techniques are taught so well that you will not forget to 
teach them also and to remind them of the old values of honor, of moral- 
ity, of love of country, and remind them also that America’s religious 
faith has always kept us strong in times of testing. Let us not lose it now 
in the years ahead. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 12:05 p.m. in the Civic Center at Philadelphia, Pa. As 
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Secretary of the Navy 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate John W. 
Warner. April 7, 1972 


The President today announced his intention to nom- 
inate John W. Warner to be Secretary of the Navy to 
succeed John H. Chafee who has resigned. Warner, of 
White Post, Va., has been Under Secretary of the Navy 
since February 11, 1969. 

Warner was born February 18, 1927, in Washington, 
D.C. 

He received his early education in the public schools 
in Washington, D.C. and, following a tour of active 
military service in the United States Navy, entered Wash- 
ington and Lee University, Lexington, Va., in September 
of 1946. He received his B.S. degree in June of 1949. 
The following September he entered the University of 
Virginia Law School. His law training was interrupted 
for a second tour of active military service in the United 
States Marines and he graduated from the law school with 
an LL.B. degree in 1953. 

Secretary Warner enlisted in the Navy in December 
1944 at the age of 17 and was released from active duty 





in June 1946 with the rank of electronic technician, 
3d class. 

He then enlisted in the U.S. Marine Corps Reserve 
and was called to active duty as a second lieutenant in 
October 1950. After a tour of duty in Korea, he was 
released from active duty in April 1952. He attained the 
rank of captain and remained in the Marine Corps Re- 
serve until 1961. 

Upon graduation from law school, he was appointed 
law clerk to the Honorable E. Barrett Prettyman, for- 
mer Chief Judge, United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
District of Columbia Circuit. He was admitted to the 
bar in April 1954, and following a brief period in private 
practice was appointed a Special Assistant to the U.S. 
Attorney in 1956 and in 1957 was appointed Assistant 
U.S. Attorney, Department of Justice. He served as a 
trial lawyer in the U.S. Attorney’s Office, Washington, 
D.C., until April of 1960. 

In November 1960 he became associated with the 
law firm of Hogan & Hartson and in 1964 became a 
general partner. 

Warner has been given assignments representing the 
Department of Defense. On 15 July 1971 he was ap- 
pointed Director of Ocean Affairs with the primary 
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responsibility of representing the Department in inter- 
national affairs involving law of the sea. Recently the 
President designated him head of the U.S. Delegation 
which met in Moscow on 12 October to discuss incidents 
at sea between U.S. and Soviet naval units. 

Civic activities include serving as a member of the 
board of trustees of Washington and Lee University and 
the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral Foundation (Wash- 
ington Cathedral). 

Warner is married to the former Catherine Conover 
Mellon of Upperville, Va. They have three children: 
Mary, Virginia, and John William IV. They also main- 
tain a home in the District of Columbia. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at Key Biscayne, Fla. 


Under Secretary of the Navy 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Frank P. 
Sanders. April 7, 1972 


The President today announced his intention to nom- 
inate Frank P. Sanders, of Potomac, Md., to be Under 
Secretary of the Navy to succeed John W. Warner. 

Sanders was born in Tarboro, N.C., July 30, 1919. 
He was graduated from Armstrong Junior College in 
Savannah, Ga., and George Washington Law School. 

He was appointed Assistant Secretary of the Navy for 
Financial Management on August 2, 1971. Sanders was 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Installations and 
Logistics for 21/. years. Before that appointment, he was 
a member of the staff of the House of Representatives 
Committee on Appropriations for 19 years. During that 
period, he was assigned as Staff Assistant to the Subcom- 
mittee on Military Construction and Subcommittee on 
the Defense Department, with particular emphasis on the 
civil works program of the Department of the Army, and 
the entire budget of the Department of the Navy. 

Sanders entered the Army as a private in 1941, and was 
discharged as a captain in 1945. He has been a member 
of the Army Officer Reserve Corps since that time, having 
advanced to the rank of lieutenant colonel. During World 
War II, he served in the Intelligence and Survey Section 
of the Division artillery staffs of the 85th and 94th In- 
fantry Divisions. His personal decorations include the 
Bronze Star, European Theater ribbons, and three battle 
stars. 

Sanders is past president, board of trustees, Gospel Mis- 
sion, Washington, D.C.; a member of the board of trust- 
ees, Washington Bible College; a member and elder of the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church, Bethesda, Md.; associate 
member, Institute for Strategic Studies, London; and a 


member of Psi Sigma Delta political science honorary 
fraternity. 


He resides in Potomac, Md., with his wife, the former 
Mary Ellen Gilbert. They have two sons, Douglas and 
Frank, Jr. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at Key Biscayne, Fla. 


National Defense Transportation 
Day and National Transportation 
Week, 1972 


Proclamation 4121. April 7, 1972 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


“How is it that we can send men to the moon, yet we 
cannot manage our problems of transportation here on 
earth?” That is a question we often hear as each year it 
seems that less time is needed to fly around the world, 
and more time to drive to work. 


If we have the will, we can subdue these transportation 
problems. The same American technology that opened 
wide the door to space travel, can be harnessed both to 
relieve the inadequacies of our domestic transportation 
system and to provide for future transport needs. With 
careful planning and conscientious direction, our tech- 
nology can develop new ways to move people and goods. 
Thirty years ago, the idea of sending men to the moon 
seemed impossibly visionary. Thirty years from now, I 
predict, new forms of transport will be operating which 
seem today as unrealizable as lunar space travel once was. 

From May 27 through June 4, 1972, an exposition of 
advanced transportation technology, called TRANSPO 
’72, will be staged at Dulles Airport near Washington, 
D.C. I encourage all Americans to attend this display, 
and to experience an exciting forward look at transporta- 
tion concepts, designs and systems for meeting the chal- 
lenges of the twenty-first century. 

In recognition of the importance of our transportation 
system, the Congress, by joint resolutions approved 
May 16, 1957, and May 14, 1962, requested the Presi- 
dent to proclaim annually the third Friday of May each 
year as National Defense Transportation Day, and the 
week of May in which that Friday falls as National Trans- 
portation Week. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHarp Nixon, President of 
the United States of America, do hereby designate Friday, 
May 19, 1972, as National Defense Transportation Day, 
and the week beginning May 14, 1972, as National Trans- 
portation Week. I urge the people of the United States to 
observe this period with appropriate ceremonies in recog- 
nition of the importance of our transportation system to 
our lives and national defense, and as a tribute to the men 
and women who make possible the movement of people 
and goods throughout our land and abroad. 
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In Witness WueEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this seventh day of April, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred seventy-two, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred ninety-sixth. 

RicHarp Nixon 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 12:08 p.m., 
April 7, 1972] 


NOTE: Proclamation 4121 was released at Key Biscayne, Fla. 


Heroin Seizure by Miami 
Customs Officers 


The President’s Remarks to Reporters Commending 
Two Miami Customs Patrol Officers on the Discovery 
and Seizure of the Heroin. April 8, 1972 


Ladies and gentlemen, I have just had an opportunity to 
express my appreciation and the appreciation of the people 
of the United States to these two Customs officers for what 
they have accomplished in the seizure yesterday. 

Mr. Cascavilla has a background of having served in 
the U.S. Marine Corps, and for 15 years in the Customs 
Service, and Mr. Torres has been in the Customs Service 
for only 5 months. The suitcase which they picked up off 
of an incoming ship had in it heroin, 99 percent pure 
(90% ), of a retail value of $5 million. 

In checking with Mr. Ambrose, the estimate is that 
this is enough heroin to provide what they call “fixes” for 
200,000 individuals. We can see, therefore, the vital im- 
portance of what the Customs Office is doing in providing 
for these seizures, and this gives me an opportunity to make 
two points: 

When I was in New York the other day, going down 
the line at the airport, I saw many passengers who had 
come in from Europe and other parts of the world. They 
were standing in long lines, and I am sure they were very 
impatient. If a passenger has to wait an extra half hour in 
order to have his baggage searched, whereas he is an 
absolutely innocent person, if it means that as a result of 
that time that there is going to be some kind of seizure, as 
was the case in this instance, which could affect the lives— 
not just 30 minutes of a life, but the lives—of thousands of 
young people across this country, then it is all worthwhile. 
Therefore, we ask for the patience of passengers as we 
step up and crack down in our search, as Mr. Ambrose has 
been directed to do. 


The other point is a very personal point. Mr. Torres 
said that he has dedicated his life to this work, because 
immediately after he became a Customs officer, his cousin, 
23 years old, was found dead in the streets of New York 
from an overdose of heroin. This is an indication that this 
problem of drug abuse strikes home very close to all of 
our families, and that men like this, who are working out 
in the frontlines, who spend many tedious hours going 


through baggage, searching ships, searching planes, find- 
ing nothing, and then one day do have a great success 
like this, deserve the appreciation of the whole Nation. 

I would say, finally, that it is rather significant that 
this occurred on the day that we announced the “Heroin 
Hotline,” through which citizens all over the country can 
cooperate with Mr. Ambrose and his office. The purpose 
of this is not to have people send in charges that may reflect 
on innocent people, but the purpose is to get the informa- 
tion, get the information which Mr. Ambrose and his 
officers will then use to the very best of their ability to 
search out the pushers, to search out those who are destroy- 
ing the lives of people like Mr. Torres’ cousin. 

This, as I have often said, is the most reprehensible 
crime I can think of. I think, under the circumstances, 
every American wants to cooperate, those Americans who 
come in, with 30 minutes of their time waiting for a 
Customs officer to go through their baggage and the bag- 
gage of others, and people throughout this country, to 
cooperate through letting the Government officials know 
when they have what they believe to be fairly good proof, 
or very good proof that some kind of activity by law 
enforcement officials could be effective in leading to the 
arrest and eventually the conviction of anyone engaged 
in this illegal traffic. 

Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:10 a.m. at his residence at Key 
Biscayne, Fla. As printed above, this item follows the text of the 
White House press release. 

Customs Patrol Officers Philip J. Cascavilla and Frank Torres, 
Jr., were on a routine patrol of the Miami seaport when they ob- 
served a suitcase being loaded into a vehicle parked on the dock. 
When the car attempted to leave the dock, it was stopped and a 
search of the suitcase revealed 70 plastic bags containing 22 pounds 
of heroin. 


Price Commission 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Mary 
Hamilton To Be a Member of the Commission. 


April 8, 1972 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Mary Hamilton to be a member of the Price Com- 
mission. Dr. Hamilton will succeed Marina von Neumann 
Whitman who became a member of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers on March 13, 1972. 

A native of New York City, Dr. Hamilton is a graduate 
of Wellesley College (B.A., 1946) and the University of 
Pennsylvania (Ph. D., 1969). Since January 1972 she 
has been associate professor, finance, at Loyola University. 
From 1964 to 1972 she was on the faculty of the Graduate 
School of Business, University of Chicago, most recently 
as assistant professor of economics. 


Before joining the University of Chicago, Dr. Hamilton 
was an instructor of economics at the University of Penn- 
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sylvania. She has also served as an economic analyst with 
Standard Oil of New Jersey and as a research assistant 
with the American Bankers Association. She is a member 
of the American Economic Association, the American 
Finance Association, and the Industrial Relations Re- 
search Association. 

The seven-member Price Commission was established 
by Executive order (11627) of the President on Octo- 
ber 15, 1971. The membership of the Commission, 
chaired by L. Jackson Grayson, Jr., was announced by 
the President on October 22, 1971. The Commission was 
created to set criteria standards, and implementation pro- 
cedures to stabilize prices and rents within the general 
economic stabilization goals determined by the Cost of 
Living Council. 

Dr. Hamilton resides in Chicago, Ill. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at Key Biscayne, Fla. 


Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered by 
this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the issue. 
Appointments requiring Senate approval are not included 
since they appear in the list of nominations submitted to 
the Senate, below. 


April 3 


The White House announced that Secretary of State 
William P. Rogers will visit Western Europe on the Presi- 
dent’s behalf early in May to consult with allied nations 
preparatory to the summit conference in Moscow. Secre- 
tary Rogers will visit the United Kingdom, France, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, Iceland, and Luxem- 
bourg, and will consult with NATO allies collectively at 
a special meeting of the North Atlantic Council in Brussels. 
April 4 

The President met with representatives of the Prisoner 
of War Committee of the Young Lawyers Section of the 
American Bar Association to thank them for their work in 
providing legal assistance to families of prisoners of war 
and those missing in action. 

The White House announced that Secretary of Agri- 
culture Earl L. Butz will visit the Soviet Union April 9-12. 
Secretary Butz will be returning the visit to the United 
States of the Soviet Minister of Agriculture, V. V. Mats- 
kevitch, last December. The Secretary will participate in 
the opening session April 10 of talks concerning the pos- 
sibility of additional sales of U.S. grains and feedstuffs to 
the U.S.S.R. 

John H. Chafee who is resigning as Secretary of the 
Navy met with the President at the White House. 


French Ambassador Charles Lucet paid a farewell call 
on the President at the White House. 
April 5 

The President today transmitted to the Congress a re- 
port on activities and accomplishments in 1971 under the 
Communications Satellite Act of 1962. 

The White House announced plans for Dr. Theodore 
H. Reed, Director of the National Zoological Park, to 
leave on April 6 for Peking to deliver the two musk oxen 
which are being presented to the Chinese people. The 
two pandas which are being given in return to the Ameri- 
can people will be brought back to Washington by Dr. 
Reed. Two Chinese advisers will come to the United 
States with the pandas to discuss their care and housing at 
the zoo. 

The President today accepted with special regret the 
resignation of Lewis M. Branscomb as Director of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, effective on a date to be de- 
termined. 


April7 


The President has directed that a nationwide “Heroin 
Hotline” be established and manned on a 24-hour basis, 
7 days a week. The hotline, a phase of the Drug Abuse 
Law Enforcement program, is designed to provide citizens 
a direct line to help the national effort to eliminate heroin 
trafficking through the contribution of information. 

The President today announced transfer of 17 Federal 
properties to local governments for use as park and recrea- 
tional facilities as part of the Legacy of Parks program. 
Included are lands in Florida, Iowa, Ohio, Washington, 
Wisconsin, Louisiana, California, Indiana, Michigan, 
Mississippi, New York, Puerto Rico, and Rhode Island. 

The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Peter G. Peterson, Secretary of Commerce, to be a 
member of the National Commission on Materials Policy. 


The First Lady’s Activities 


The following listing is compiled from announcements 
issued by the Office of the Staff Director to Mrs. Nixon. 


April 4 

Jesse Owens, former Olympic track star and grand mar- 
shal of the 1972 Cherry Blossom Festival Parade, met with 
Mrs. Nixon at the White House. The First Lady is pa- 
troness of the Festival. 

Mrs. Richard M. Powell, chairman of the 1972 Cor- 
coran Ball, and Mrs. G. Howland Chase, a trustee of the 
Corcoran Gallery, met with Mrs. Nixon at the White 
House. Mrs. Nixon is honorary patron of the ball, which 


will mark the 75th anniversary of the Corcoran Gallery 
at its present location. 
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April 5 


Mrs. Nixon was guest of honor at a luncheon marking 
the 10th anniversary of the Travel Program for Foreign 
Diplomats. The luncheon, held in the Renwick Gallery, 
was attended by contributors to the program which en- 
ables foreign diplomats to travel across the United States 
and visit the homes of American citizens. 


April 6 

The award as “The 1972 Woman in the News” was 
presented to Mrs. Nixon by the Los Angeles chapter of 
Theta Sigma Phi, a professional organization of women in 


journalism and communications, at the chapter’s 31st an- 
nual luncheon in Los Angeles. Helen Thomas, senior UPI 
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correspondent at the White House, received the award as 
“The Woman Behind the News” at the luncheon. 


April7 


A bronze bust of the President was presented to Mrs. 
Nixon by members of the San Clemente community in a 
ceremony at the Plaza Park, Avenida la Puente, in San 
Clemente, Calif. ‘The bust was sculptured by Judith Bland 
of Newport Beach, Calif. 

Mrs. Nixon participated in dedication ceremonies for 
the John C. Fremont House in Tucson, Ariz., which is 
being restored as a period museum with emphasis on Ari- 
zona’s Territorial Government. 

Mrs. Nixon was guest of honor at the Republican 
Women’s Regional Conference banquet in Phoenix, Ariz. 








CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 

Listed below are releases of the Office of 
the White House Press Secretary during the 
period covered by this issue which have not 
been included in the issue. 


Released April 3, 1972 

News briefing: on the Par Value Modification 
Act—by Paul A. Volcker, Under Secretary 
for Monetary Affairs, Department of the 
Treasury. 


Released April 6, 1972 
Advance text: President’s remarks to Nation- 
al Catholic Education Association. 


NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


The following list does not include pro- 
motions of members of the Uniformed Serv- 
ices, nominations to the Service Academies, 
or nominations of Foreign Service officers. 


Submitted April 4, 1972 

HaRALD BERNARD MALMGREN, Of the District of 
Columbia, to be a Deputy Special Repre- 
sentative for Trade Negotiations, with the 
rank of Ambassador. 


NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 

TO THE SENATE—Continued 

Rear ADM. ALLEN. L. POWELL, to be Director of 
the National Ocean Survey, National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, 
vice Rear Adm. Don A. Jones, retiring. 

SaMvEL B. Biock, of the District of Columbia, 
to be an Associate Judge, Superior Court 
of the District of Columbia for the term 
of years prescribed by Public Law 91-358, 
approved July 29, 1970 and vice a new posi- 
tion created by said Public Law 91-358. 

Roserr H. CAMPBELL, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be an Associate Judge, Superior 
Court of the District of Columbia for the 
term of 16 years vice a new position created 
by Public Law 91-358, approved July 29, 
1970. 

JOSEPH M. HANNON, of Maryland, to be an 
Associate Judge, Superior Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for the term of 15 years 
vice @ new position created by Public Law 
91-358, approved July 29, 1970. 

MarGarRET A. Hayrwoop, of the District of 
Columbia, to be an Associate Judge, 
Superior Court of the District of Colum- 
bia for the term of years prescribed by 
Public Law 91-358, approved July 29, 1970 
and vice a new position created by said 
Public Law 91-358. 


NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 

TO THE SENATE—Continued 

JOHN R. HEss, of Virginia, to be an Associate 
Judge, Superior Court of the District of 
Columbia for the term of 15 years vice 
a new position created by Public Law 91- 
358, approved July 29, 1970. 

LuKeE C. Moors, of the District of Columbia, 
to be an Associate Judge, Superior Court of 
the District of Columbia for the term of 15 
years vice a new position created by Public 
Law 91-358, approved July 29, 1970. 

Donatp 8. SMirH, of Maryland, to be an 
Associate Judge, Superior Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for the term of 15 years 
vice a new position created by Public Law 
91-358, approved July 29, 1970. 


ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved March 31, 1972 


a Public Law 92-268 
Par Value Modification Act 


Approved April 6, 1972 


Oi nccanaisensatatinnn Public Law 92-269 
An Act to change the minimum age quali- 
fication for serving as a juror in Federal 
courts from twenty-one years of age to 
eighteen years of age. 








Editor’s Note 


Note Concerning the Closing Time of This Issue 


President Nixon was in Florida at the cutoff time of this 
issue. Releases issued there but not received in time for in- 
clusion in this issue will be published next week. 
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